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(Falkland Palace, Fifeshire., 


FALKLAND. 


However poor a country Scotland may have been in 
former times, its sovereigns were well provided with 
princely residences, There was the ancient palace of 
Holyrood, when affairs of state called them to the 
capital ; the royal castle of Stirling, the Windsor of the 
north, the ‘key’ of the Highlands, adapted alike as a 
place of safety, and for regal magnificence in quiet 
times ; and Linlithgow, a vast pile ; besides Dunferm- 
line and Lochleven Castle. Falkland was chiefly 
used as a hunting-seat and place of recreation during 
the summer and autumn. Ny these royal palaces were 
neglected after James VI. of Scotland had ascended 
the throne of England. Falkland is about thirty miles 
from Edinburgh, in Fife, a district including the 
county of Kinross. The German Ocean is its eastern 
boundary, and the Firths of Forth and Tay cut it from 
other parts of the country on the north and south sides. 
Secured-from predatory excursions, its numerous har- 
bours inviting commerce, Fife was the most prosperous 
county in Scotland before the Union. Numerous 
small and thriving towns sprung up on the margins of 
its friths, contrasting which with the comparative bar- 
renness of the inland parts, induced James VI. to speak 
of Fife as “a grey cloth mantle with a golden fringe.” 
The county is traversed by two ranges of hills, having 
a narrow plain on each side towards the friths, a more 
extensive plain running through the middle of the 
county. The latter is called the ‘ Howe o’ Fife,’ and 
also Stratheden, from its being the bed of the river Eden. 
The two most elevated hills are the Wester and Easter 
Lomonds, and the latter may be distinctly seen from 
Edinburgh. The small town of Falkland lies at the 
foot of this hill, which overshadows it so completely 
that during the winter-quarter of the year the sun does 
not shine upon the town: On the south, east, and 
west the country stretches out.into a plain. Mr. 
Robert Chambers, in his ‘Picture of Scotland,’ 
speaks of Falkland as “a complete and last re- 
maining specimen of the Scottish burgh of the six- 
teenth century.” There is a small square market- 
place, from which lanes diverge in different direc- 
tions. With the exception of one or two houses in 
the market-place, the houses are of very smal] di- 
mensions, many of them of ancient date and thatched. 
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Some of them are said to have been occupied by 
members of the royal household. Mr. Chambers 
states that “the last and former generations of the 
Falklanders were remarkable over the country-side for 
their good breeding, and until recently the old ae one 
had in their common speech a great number of phrases 
indicating the intercourse of their ancestors with kings 
and courtiers.” The Palace overlooks the little burgh ; 
the front forms one side of the public street, and an 
inn adjoins it at one end. The ancient castle, the pre- 
decessor of the present building, was a stronghold 
belonging to Macduff, earl of Fife. James V. com- 
pleted the edifice as it now stands, but it was begun 
by one of his predecessors, whether James III. or 
James IV. is not known. James V., who had often 
held his court at Falkland, died at the palace; and 
Mary of Guise, his widow, was frequently there 
during her regency. The unfortunate Queen of 
Scots here occasionally enjoyed a respite from her 
troubles during her visits, occupying herself in the 
morning in the chace, or with trials of skill in archery 
in the gardens; the afternoon being devoted to chess, 
or music, or in reading the classics with Buchanan, 
who has been styled “ the most elegant of pedagogues.” 
James VI. was a frequent visitor at this palace before 
the English crown descended upon him. He was 
here when he was inveigled into the scheme laid for 
him by the Gowrie conspirators. Charles I]. resided 
at Falkland for about ten days during his detention by 
the Presbyterians. The place was afterwards greatly 
neglected, and was tenanted only by the minister of 
the parish until about the end of the last century ; but 
on a manse being built, the old palace was left with- 
out an inhabitant, and fell rapidly into decay. Roofs, 
floors, and al] but the walls seemed fast hastening to 
destruction, when Mr. Bruce, of the Scottish State 
Paper Office, purchased the estate, and in 1823 com- 
menced repairing the ravages of time and neglect. 
This gentleman died before he had completed his 
designs for restoring the edifice, but his niece and 
heiress tortunately followed up his views with equal 
zeal and good taste; and the result is that Falkland 
now presents a specimen of regal domestic archi- 
tecture from which we may obtain a lively idea of the 
life of a Scottish totaal in the sixteenth century. 
The account published by authority of the Gowris 
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conspiracy gives the following account of the habits of 
James V1.:—* His majesty having his residence -at 
Falkland, and being daily at the buck-hunting (as 
his use is in that season), upon the 5th day of August, 
being Tuesday, he rode out to the park, between six 
and seven of the clock in the morning, the weather 
being wonderful pleasant and seasonable.” At one 
end of the structure is a double tower, with a lower 
and uncastellated range of buildings running off towards 
the other end. The archway under the double tower 
leads to the court-yard. The large hall, or audience- 
chamber, with its carved and pointed decorations, is 
still entire. The palace gardens are now, or were 
lately, arable fields. About two hundred yards from 
the palace are the remains of an extensive court, used 
probably for tennis and other games and sports. 





THE SOLFATERRA AND SOLFATARA OF 
ITALY. e 


In the geography of Italy we frequently find mention 
of the Solfaterra or Solfatara, sometimes one mode of 
spelling and sometimes the other being adopted ; and 
sometimes evidently in allusion to a mountain, while at 
other times as evidently in allusion to a Jake. 

The Solfaterra is one of the meuntains in the vol- 
canic region which surrounds Naples; that region to 
which Vesuvius has imparted so wide-spread a 
velebrity. The tongue of land which -forms the western 
extremity of the Bay of Naples has in it the town of 
Puzzuoli: near this town are the ruins of Cicero’s 
Villa and of the Temple of Serapis; and a little farther 
on, between Puzzuoli and Naples, stands the mountain 
of Solfaterra, a mountain which seems to have exerted 
much influence on the character of the adjacent 
district. The soil, in every direction near Vesuvius 
and Solfaterra, is composed superficially of t¢ufa, or 
light, porous, earthy, volcanic scoria. In an elevated 
part of this spot a public road from Naples to Puzzuoli 
has been excavated through the tufa, and called the 
Grotto of Posilipo. Clayey particles, pieces of fel- 
spar, and fragments of yellowish pumice-stone seem to 
combine to constitute this tufa. 

The mountain of Solfaterra itself is much Jess im- 
posing than Vesuvius, and has been the scene of fewer 
eruptions ; but from an account of it recently given 
by Captain Basil Hall, we have evidence of the sul- 
phureous nature of the internal structure of the moun- 
tain. “ From Puzzuoli,” says this writer, “ we strolled 
on to Solfaterra, which has the appearance of being the 
crater of an ancient volcano, and indeed still emits 
sulphur fumes in sufficient quantity to justify the 
name (‘ solfaterra,’ sulphur-ground) it has received 
from all time. King Murat, who gets credit for hav- 
ing set a-going almost everything, good or bad, that is 
now doing at or near Naples, established extensive 
sulphur-works in the centre of this crater (having no 
doubt a gunpowder object in view), and the situation, 
it must be owned, is well chosen. We took a 
look into these works, and were half suffocated for 
our curiosity. It appears that the earth, which is 
strongly impregnated with brimstone, placed in pots, 
is exposed to a heat considerable enough to melt the 
material they are in quest of, which separates itself 
from the earthy particles, runs together, or secretes, 
and then finds its way through a hole in the bottom 
into a conical sort of tub, in which it is allowed to 
coo] till it becomes the sulphur of commerce.” Cap- 
tain Hall proceeds to state, that near the middle of 
the crater, the bottom of which is pretty smooth and 
horizontal, a stone let fall from the hand of the guide 
produced not only a tremulous motion, but just such a 
sound as might be expected if there were a hollow 
space beneath, caused by the crusting or hardening of 
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the surface of a body of fluid, while the remainder 
was drawn away. According to this theory, the 
present flooring of the Solfaterra crater may be com- 
pared to the surface of a pond which, having been 
converted into ice, had been left in its place, while the 
water beneath had been drained off. It is said that 
King Murat, being desirous of ascertaining how far 
this speculation was correct, ordered a well to be sunk 
through the crater; but, after going to the depth of 
more than a hundred feet, no hollow space was found: 
the workmen were obliged to discontinue their labours, 
in consequence of the increased heat of the ground. 

The town of. Puzzuoli, which is about three miles 
from the west end of the Grotto of Posilipo, is sur- 
rounded and supported by masses of lava thrown out 
in former times from the Solfaterra. As to the grotto 
itself, considered as a high road, we may remark that it 
was formed by the Romans; and a story is told that 
King Robert of Naples, passing through it one day 
with Petrarch, required his opinion respecting a tra- 
dition that Virgil had formed the grotto by magic ina 
single night: to which the poet replied, that he saw 
many marks of iron, but none of demons. It would 
seem that there was much intercourse by this route, 
for Cicero’s Villa and the Temple of Serapis were 
both near one extremity of it, while Naples, or Neapolis, 
was at the other. 

The Temple of Serapis here alluded to is associated 
with several very remarkable geological phenomena, 
which seem to point to a singular connection between 
it and the volcanic region around the Solfaterra. Mr. 
Lyell, in his ‘ Treatise on Geology, has drawn from 
the history and appearance of this temple several most 
important conclusions respecting the changes which 
the crust of the carth is undergoing in many parts. 
He finds that the relative level of land and sea must 
have changed twice at this part of Italy since the 
Christian cra; each moventent, both of elevation and 
of subsidence, exceeding twenty feet. The whole 
coast for a considerable distance north-west of Naples 
appears to have been similarly affected. In coasting 
along the shore from Naples to Puzzuoli, it is found, 
on approaching the latter place, that the lofty and 
precipitous cliffs of indurated tufa, resembling that of 
which Naples is built, retire slightly from the sea; 
and that alow level tract of fertile land, of a very 
different aspect, intervenes between the present sea- 
beach and what was evidently the ancient line of coast. 
At one spot Mr. Babbage observed, at a height of 
thirty-two feet above the level of the sea, an ancient 
mark, such as might have been worn by the waves; 
and upon further examination he discovered that the 
face of the perpendicular cliff, consisting of very hard 
tufa, was covered with barnacles, and drilled by boring 
testacea. At one spot the inland cliff is eighty feet 
high ; and at its base a new deposit, constituting the 
fertile tract before alluded to, attains a height of 
about twenty feet above the sea; and since it is com- 
posed of regular sedimentary deposits, containing 
marine shells, its position proves that, subsequently to 
its formation, there has been a change of more than 
twenty feet in the relative level of land and sea. There 
is a part where an artificial sea-wall has been broken 
away, and which exposes a most remarkable alterna- 
tion of tufa, marine deposits, and mosaic pavements ; 
showing that the sea has at one time covered a part 
which at another time was dry tufa soil, and at another 
was covered with the mosaic pavement of a road or 
building. 

The Temple of Serapis, situated on a tongue of Jand 
separating two bays, has been alternately in and out of 
the sea, according as the land in which it stands was 
sunk or elevated by some mighty convulsive agent 
beneath. The three ecolwuns which remain of this 
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temple were not noticed by antiquaries until 1750, 
their lower parts being immersed in the ground and 
their upper parts hidden by bushes; but when they 
were examined, they were seen to form part of the 
remains of a splendid edifice. The original plan of 
the building could be distinctly traced; it was of a 
quadrangular form, seventy feet in diameter, and the 
roof had been supported by forty-six noble columns, 
twenty-four of granite, and the rest of marble. The 
three pillars yet remaining are smooth and uninjured to 
the height of about twelve feet above their pedestals. 
Above this is a zone, about nine feet in height, where 
the marble has been pierced by a species of marine 
perforating bivalve. The holes which these animals 
have made are pear-shaped, the external opening 
being minute and gradually increasing downwards. 
From these circumstanees, therefore, viz., the existence 
of twelve feet uninjured at the lower part of the 
columns, and of nine feet ‘thus eaten away above, it 
has been inferred that the pillars must have been im- 
mersed in sea-water for a long period, at a time when 
their lower part was covered up and protected by 
strata of tufa and the rubbish of buildings ; the highest 
part, at the same time, projecting above the water, 
and —~ consequently weathered, but not materially 
injured. 

An inquiry has naturally arisen, whether these re- 
markable changes have been due to the varying of 
the sea-level or to that of the land-level. In many 
parts of the coast of England avariation in the relative 
levels may be accounted for either by accumulation of 
alluvial deposits or the wasting away of cliffs by the 
sea; but Mr. Lyell clearly shows that near Naples the 
land itself is in a state of undulation, rising and falling 
gradually, and thus giving rise to changes of relative 
level. From a comparison of all the data which he 
has collected from various quarters, Mr. Lyell has 
come to a conclusion that the ground on which 
the Temple of Serapis is built, and with it most of 
the ground near the Solfaterra, has undergone the 
following oscillations in the course of nineteen cen- 
turies :— First, about eighty years befure the Christian 
era, when the ancient mosaic pavement was con- 
structed, it was about twelve fect above the level 
of the same pavement in 1838; secondly, towards 
the close of the first century after Christ, it was only 
six feet above the present level; thirdly, by the end 
of the fourth century, it had nearly subsided to its 
present level; fourthly, in the middle ages, it was 
nineteen feet below its present level; lastly, at the 
beginning of the present century it was two feet above 
its present level; and it appears now to be again 
sinking. Hence it has been said that “the country 
about Naples is in such a constant state of geological 
oscillation as to furnish the idea of its being a mere 
crust of earth floating on a mass of melted lava, 
which, like the ‘sea, is subject to elevation and de- 
pression.” 

So much for the Solfaterra and its vicinity. A few 
words may now be offered respecting the Solfatara. 
Between Rome and Tivoli is a lake called Solfatara, 
Lago di Zolfo, or Lacus Albula, into which flows con- 
tinually a stream of tepid water from a smaller lake 
situated a few yards above it. The water is strongly 
impregnated with carbonic acid; indeed, the larger 
lake is actually a saturated solution of this gas, which 
escapes from it in such quantities at some parts of the 
surface, as to impart the appearance of violent ebulli- 
tion. “I have found by experiment,” says Sir H. Davy, 
“that the water taken from the most tranquil part of 
the lake, even after being agitated and exposed to the 
air, contained a solution more than its own volume of 
carbonic acid gas. with a very small quantity of sul- 
phitretted hydro>*a, to the presence of which, I con- 
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clude, its ancient use in curing cutaneous disorders 
may be referred.” 

It is such water as this, flowing over or through 
beds of lime, which gives rise to that peculiar carbo- 
nate of lime called travertin, much used in Italy as a 
building-stone. It also gives rise to floating vegetable 
masses, which Kircher once supposed to be islands 
mysteriously thrown up from the gulf beneath. Their 
formation has been thus accounted for:—The high 
temperature of the water, and the quantity of carbonic 
acid which it contains, render it peculiarly fitted to 
afford a pabulum or nourishment to vegetable life; the 
banks of travertin are everywhere covered with reeds, 
lichens, confervee, and various kinds of aquatic vege- 
tables; and at the same time that the process of vege- 
table life is going on, the crystallizing of the cal- 
careous matter, which is everywhere deposited in cons 
sequence of the escape of carbonic acid, likewise pro- 
ceeds, giving a constant milkiness to what from its 
tint would otherwise be a blue fluid. So rapid is the 
vegetation, that even in winter masses of conferve 
and lichens, mixed with deposited travertin, are con- 
stantly detached by the currents of water from the 
bank, and float down the stream, which, being a con- 
siderable river, is never without’a Jarge number of 
these floating masses; they are sometimes only a few 
inches in size, and composed merely of dark green 
conferve, or purple or yellow lichens; but they are 
sometimes many feet in diameter, and contain seeds 
and various species of common water-plants, more or 
less encrusted with marble. Sir H. Davy once fixed a 
stick in a mass of travertin covered by the water, and 
examined it ten or eleven months afterwards. There 
was a hard mass several inches in thickness adhering 
to the bottom of the stick; the upper part was a mix 
ture of light tufa and the Jeaves of conferve ; below this 
was a darker and more solid travertin, containing black 
and decomposed masses of conferve, and in the interior 
part the travertin was more solid and of a grey colour. 





The Tame Salmon.—The social as well as the pugnacious 
habits of the salmon have been recorded in the account of a 
very interesting experiment made in 1829, by Mr. George 
Dormer, of Stone Mills, in the parish of Bridport. Having 
caught in his mill-dam a female salmon about twenty inches 
long, he put it into a small well, which measured only five 
feet by two feet four inches, and in which the water was 
only fifteen inches deep. The salmon remained in this well 
twelve years, and died in the year 1842. About five years ago 
persons came from great distances to witness her doings, and 
there are many in Exeter who can testify to the truth of the 
following facts :—“ She would come to the top of the water and 
take meat off a plate, and would devour a quarter of a pound of 
lean meat in less time than a man could eat it; she would also 
allow Mr. Dormer to take her out of the water, and when put 
into it again, she would immediately take meat from his hands, 
or would even bite the finger if presented to her. Some time 
since a little girl teased her by presenting the finger and then 
withdrawing it, till at last she leaped a considerable height 
above the water, and caught her by the said finger, which made 
it bleed profusely: by this leap she threw herself completely out 
of the water into the court. At one time a young duckling got 
into the well, to solace himself in his favourite element, when 
she immediately seized him by the leg, and took him under 
water; but the timely interference of Mr. Dormer prevented 
any further mischief than making a cripple of the young duck. 
At another time a full-grown drake approached the well, and 
put, in his head to take a draught of the water, when Mrs, Fish, 
seeing a trespasser on her premises, immediately seized the in- 
truder by the bill, and a desperate struggle ensued, which at last 
ended in the release of Mr. Drake from the grasp of Mrs. Fish, 
and no sooner freed than Mr. Drake flew off in the greatest con- 
sternation and affright ; since which time to this day he has nbdt 
been seen to approach the well, and it is with great difficulty he 
can be brought within sight of it. Thisfish lay in a dormant 
state for five months in the year, during which time she would 
eat nothing, ans was likewise very shy.”"——Scrope's we Fishing, 
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(The Virgin proceeding to the Temple—From the choir of Santa Maria Novella.) 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XVI. 


Domenico DAL GHIRLANDAJO: b. 1451, d. 1495, 


Domenico dal Ghirlandajo was also employed in the 
Sistine Chapel, but he was then young, and of his two 
ictures there, one only remains—The Calling of St. 
eter and St. Andrew—so inferior to his later pro- 
ductions, that we do not recognise here the hand of 
him who became afterwards one of the greatest and 
most memorable painters of his time. 

Domenico Corradi, or Bigordi, was born at Florence 
in 1451, and was educated by his father for his own 
profession, that of a goldsmith, In this art he ac- 
quired great skill, and displayed in his uncom- 
mon elegance of fancy. He was the first who invented 
the silver ornaments in the form of a wreath or garland 
(Ghirlands) which became a fashion with the Floren- 





tine women, and from which he obtained the name oi 
Ghirlandajo, or Grillandajo, as it is sometimes written. 
At the age of four and twenty he quitted the profession 
of goldsmith, and became a painter. While employed 
in his father’s workshop he had amused himself with 
taking the likenesses of all the persons he saw, 80 
rapidly, and with so much liveliness and truth, as to 
astonish every one: the exact drawing and modelling 
of forms, the inventive fancy exercised in his mecha- 
nica] art, and the turn for portraiture are displayed in 
all his subsequent productions. These were so many 
in number, so vafious in subject, and so admirable, that 
only a few of them can be noticed here. After he re- 
turned from Rome his first work was the painting of a 
chapel of the Vespucci family, in the church of Ognis- 
sant (All Saints), in which he introduced, in 1485, the 
portrait of Amerigo Vespuccio the navigator, who 
afterwards gave his name to a new world. 
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Ghirlandajo painted a chapel for a certain Floren- 
tine citizen, Francesco Sassetti, in the church of the 
Trinita. Here he represented the whole life of Fran- 
cesco’s patron saint, gt. Francis, in a series of pictures 
full of feeling and dramatic power. As he was con- 
fined to the popular histories and traditions, which had 
been treated again and again by successive painters, 
and in which it was necessary to conform to certain 
fixed and prescribed rules, it was difficult to introduce 
any variety in the conception. Yet he has done this 
simply by the mere force of expression. The most ex- 
cellent of these frescoes is the Death of St. Francis, 
surrounded by the monks of his order, in which the 
aged heads, full of grief, awe, resignation, are depicted 
with wonderful skill: at the foot of the bier is an old 
bishop chanting the litanies, with spectacles on his 
nose, which is the earliest known representation of 
these implements, then recently invented. On one 
side of this picture is the kneeling figure of Francesco 
Sassetti, and on the other Madonna Nera, his wife. 
All these histories of St. Francis are engraved in Lasi- 
nio’s ‘ Early Florentine Masters,’ as are also the mag- 
nificent frescoes in the choir of Santa Maria Novella, 
his greatest work. This he undertook for a generous 
and public-spirited citizen of Florence, Giovanni Tor- 
nabuoni, who agreed to repair the choir at his own 
cost, and, moreover, to pay Ghirlandajo one thousand 
two hundred gold ducats for painting the walls in 
fresco, and to add two hundred more if he were well 
satisfied with the performance. 
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Ghirlandajo devoted four years to his task. He 
painted on the right hand wall the History of St. John 
the Baptist; and, on the left, various incidents from 
the life of the Virgin. One of the most beautiful re- 
presents the Birth of the Virgin; female attendants, 
charming graceful figures, are aiding the mother or 
intent on the new-born child, while a lady, in the elegant 
costume of the Florentine ladies of that time, and 
holding a handkerchief in her hand, is seen advancing, 
as if to pay her visit of congratulation. This is the 
portrait of Ginevra de’ Benci, one of the loveliest 
women of the time. He has introduced her again as 
one of the attendants in the Visit of the Virgin to St. 
Elizabeth. In the other pictures he has introduced 
the figures of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Poliziano, Deme- 
trio Greco, Marsilio Ficino, and other celebrated per- 
sons (of whom there are notices in Roscoe's ‘ Life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici’), besides his own portrait and 
those of many other persons of that time. 

The idea of crowding these sacred and mystical sub- 
jects with portraits of real- persons and representations 
of familiar objects may seem, on first view, shocking to 
the taste, ridiculous anachronisms, and destructive of 
all solemnity and unity of feeling. Such, however, is 
not the case, but the reverse. In the first place the 
sacred and ideal person are never portraits from 
nature, and are very loftily conceived in point of ex- 
pression and significance. In the second place, the 
real personages introduced are seldom or never actors, 
merely attendants and’ spectators in events which may 
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be conceived to belong to all time, and to have no 
especial locality; and they have so much dignity in 
their aspects, the costumes are so picturesque, and the 
grouping is so fine and imaginative, that only the 
coldest and most pedsuatic critic could wish them 
absent. 

The group at the nead of this Essay represents the 
Virgin with her female attendants about to ascend the 
steps which lead to the Temple, when her father and 
mother have dedicated her to the service of the 
Lord. 

When Ghirlandajo had finished this grand series of 
= his patron, Giovanni Tornabuoni, declared 
rimself well pleased ; but, at the same time, expressed 
a wish that Ghirlandajo would be content with the sum 
first stipulated, and forego the additional two hundred 
ducats. The high-minded painter, who esteemed 
glory and honour much more than riches, immediately 
withdrew his claim, saying that he cared far more to 
have satisfied his employer than for ary amount of 
payment. 

Besides his frescoes, Ghirlandajo painted many easel 
pictures in oil and in distemper. There is one of 
great beauty in the Louvre—the Visitation (1022), 
about four feet in height; but the subject he most fre- 
quently repeated was the Adoration of the Magi. In 
the Florence Gallery are two pictures of this subject : 
another of a circular form, which had been painted for 
the Tornabuoni family, was in the collection of Lucien 
Bonaparte. In the Munich Gallery there is one pic- 
ture by Ghirlandajo, and in the Museum at Berlin there 
are six; one of them a beautiful portrait of a young 
girl of the Tornabuoni family, whom he has.also intro- 
duced into his frescoes. 

It may be said, on the whole, that the attention of 
Ghirlandajo was directed less to the delineation of 
form than to the expression of his heads and the imi- 
tation of life and nature as exhibited in feature and 
countenance. He also carried the mechanical and 
technical part of his art to a perfection it had not 
before attained. He was the best colourist in fresco 
who had yet appeared, and his colours have stood ex- 
tremely well to this day. 

Another characteristic which renders Ghirlandajo 
very interesting as an artist, was his diligent and pro- 
gressive improvement; every successive production 
was better than the last. He was also an excellent 
worker in mosaic, which, from its durability, he used 
to call ** painting for eternity.” 

To his rare and various accomplishments as an 
artist, Ghirlandajo added the most amiable qualities as 
a man—qualities which obtained him the love as well 
as the admiration of his fellow-citizens. He was, says 
Vasari, “ the delight of the age in which he lived.” He 
was still in the prime of life and in the full possession 
of conscious power,—so that he was heard to wish they 
would give him the walls all round the city to cover 
with frescoes,—when he was seized with sudden illness, 
and died, at the age of forty-four, to the infinite grief 
of his numerous scholars, by whom he was interred, 
with every demonstration of mournful respect, in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella, in the year 1494. His 
two brothers, Davide and Benedetto, were also painters, 
and assisted him in the execution of his great works ; 
and his son Ripotro GuirLanpAso became after- 
wards an excellent artist, but he beiongs to a later 
period. 

Ghirlandajo formed many scholars, among them was 
the great Michel Angelo. Contemporary with Ghirlan- 
dajo lived an artist, memorable for having aided with 
his instructions both Michel Angelo and Lionardo da 
Vinci. This was ANDREA VeRROCCHIO, Who was a 
goldsmith and sculptor in marble and bronze, and also 
& painter, thotigh in painting his works ate few and 
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little known. He is said to have been the first who 
took casts in plaster from life as aids in the study of 
form. In the collection of Miss Rogers, the sister of 
the poet, there is a portrait in profile, by Verrocchio, 
of a Florentine lady of rank, rather hard and severe in 
the execution and drawing, yet with a certain simple 
elegance—a Jook of high breeding—which is very 
striking. 





JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 


PART I. 


Or al] the arts of divination astrology is in its own na- 
ture the most elevated, and may be considered as one 
of the most splendid fictions that has ever been imposed 
on the credulity of mankind. And even the disbelief 
in astrology, which is now so generally prevalent 
in society, 1s rather to be considered as the effect. of 
education, than a firm conviction of the mind re- 
sulting from investigation and inquiry. There are few 
persons who know anything more of astrology than 
that it is the pretended science of predicting future 
events by the configuration of the heavenly bodies. 
But though there are but few amongst the well-informed 
who believe in judicial astrology, yet there is a rather 
numerous class with sufficient credulity not only to ad- 
mit, but to seek its ‘yore ; and, it may be added, 
that even amongst the better instructed—amongst those 
who < oy y denounce every species of divination—there 
are to be found minds prone to the secret admission of 
sidereal influence and presages. This latent belief is 
frequently evolved, and made manifest to others, by 
little superstitious acts and observances, of which the 
performers themselves are scarcely conscious. 

It has been observed by Dugald Stewart, that the bias 
of the mind, undoubtedly, is to think favourably of the 
future: to overvalue the chances of possible good, and 
to underrate the risks of possible evil. This proneness 
of our nature displays itself very strongly in minds 
that are frequently in that state of desire to which the 
term hope has been given. Such persons are constantly 
believing that fortune has some of her gifts in store for 
them, and they are consequently. anxious to learn when 
her bounties will be bestowed. 

This tendency of the mind has induced men of all 
ranks and degrees, and of every age and country— 
whether savage or civilized—to endeavour to penetrate 
into futurity, The desire to become acquainted with 
the supposed good that is in store for us is as prevalent 
now as inthe darkest ages of ignorance and superstition. 
Philosophers have shown the impossibility of this desire 
being gratified; theologians have demonstrated its 
criminality ; poets have ridiculed it— 

“A trivial jest 
*Tis for a man of your repute and note 
To credit fortune-tellers; a petty rogue, 
That never saw five shillings in a heap, 
Will take upon him to divine men’s fate, 
Yet never knows himself shall die a beggar, 
Or be hanged up for pilfering table-cloths, 
Shirts, and smocks, hanged out to dry on hedges; 
*Tis merely base to trust them ” 


says Lodowick Barry, in 1611, in his ‘Ram Alley, or 
Merry Tricks.’ Yet the practice, we fear, has fluctuated 
rather than decreased. With regard toastrology, attempts 
are now being made to restore, in some degree, the di- 
lapidations that have been made in the old fabric. In 
addition to the old astrological almanacs of Partridge, 
Francis Moore, and Vincent Wing, we have a new one 
under the startling title of * Zadkiel'’s Almanack.”’ We - 
have also ‘ Zadkiel’s Tables for the Calculation of Na- 
tivities,” and ‘Zadkiel’s Legacy,’ in which is given 4 
royal] horoscope, and predictions for two hundred years 
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tocome. To these may be added ‘ Raphael’s Prophetic 
Messenger,’ and ‘ Raphael’s Library of Occult Science.’ 
It has been observed, however, by the Abbé Pluche, 
that an exposition of astrology is its best refutation ; 
and as we entertain the same opinion, we shall proceed 
to develop the principles and practice of the art. 

The first thing to be explained is the division of the 
celestial sphere into what is technically termed the 
twelve houses of heaven. These houses are not to be 
confounded with the twelve signs of the zodiac, which 
are the houses of the planets. 

The twelve divisions of the sphere must be considered 
as being fixed, while the constellations and the planets 
revolve through them in twenty-four hours. The jirst 
house is in the eastern horizon, the fourth in the nadir, 
the seventh in the western horizon, and the tenth in the 
zenith ; thus occupying the four cardinal points. These 
four houses are of the greatest impcrtance, and, in the 
eelestial scheme, are called the angles of the figure. 
Those that immediately follow these prime angles are 
called succedants, or succedant houses, and the next to 
these are called eadent or falling houses. 

The boundary-lines which separate one house from 
another are called the cusps of the houses. Thus the 
boundary which separates the first from the twelfth 
house is called the cusp of the first house, and that sign 
of the zodiac which is ascending above this line is 
called the ascendant, or emphatically the horoscope. 
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In the above diagram we have made the cusp of the 
first house to coincide with the herizon, while others 
place it five degrees above ; but as this, as well as the 
manner of dividing the sphere, is a disputed point, we 
shall say, with Cowley 

“ So near the truth will serve our turn as well ;”’ 


especially as we have the majority on our side. 

These twelve houses, it is seen, are distinguished by 
appellations which designate their respective ab nde 
and the heavenly bodies, as they pass through them in 
the twenty-four hours, have their natures and power 
modified accordingly. The merely arbitrary and rea- 
sonless appropriation of the names to the places at once 
settles the character of the pretended science. We 
shall give, however, a specimen of the jargon of the 
art. 

House the First, or Ascendant. —This is the house of 
life, and it is from the constellation and the planets 
that may be posited in this house at the time of any 
person’s nativity, that personal character, natural dispo- 
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sition, and mental qualifications are deriyed, The 
planet which rules the sign ascending in this house. is 
called the Jord of the ascendant, and is the signification 
of the native. The other houses are characterized in a 
similar manner, and all the incidents of human life are 
originated in the twelve houses of the sphere. 

We shall now proceed to the consideration of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. 

The names, order, and charaeters of the twelve signs 
into which the zodiac is divided, are:—Aries 1, the 
Ram; Taurus ¥, the Bull; Gemini mo, the Twins; 
Cancer @, the Crab; Leo Q, the Lion; Virgo my, the 
Virgin ; Libra », the Balances; Scorpio m, the Scor- 

ion; Sagittarius ~, the Archer; Capricornus ys, the 

oat; Aquarius #7, the Water-pourer; and Pisces x, 
the Fishes. 

These signs are divided by astrologers into four tri- 
gons, or triplicities, called the fiery, the airy, the earthy, 
and the watery, according to the old notion of the four 
elements, The fiery signs are, vy, Ql, f ; the airy, u, 
&, “7%; the earthy, %, Mm, yp ; and the watery, @, m, X. 

According to Manilius, the Roman astrological poet, 
some signs govern the water, others the land : 


** Some signs, ’tis obvious, do the sea command, 
And others claim dominion o'er the land : 
Thus wat'ry Pisces and the Crab retain 
Their proper nature both, and rule the main ; 
The Budi and Ram their old command, 
They lead the herds, and still they love the land.” 


These twelve signs have great power and influence. 
They not only govern kingdoms, provinces, and cities, 
but also localities of every description. Various diseases 
are under their influence, as well as the different parts 
of the human body: and hence we have the “back, 
belly, legs, and feet ” which form an interesting column 
in ‘ Moore’s Almanac,’ published by one of the principal 
companies of the City of London. But one of the most 
important circumstances connected with these divisions 
of the zodiac is their being constituted the mansions, 
or, as they are technically termed, the houses of the 
planets. To these we shall have occasion to advert 
when describing planetary influence. 

The description of the twelve signs given by William 
Lilly, the most famous of our English astrologers, is in 
many respects curious. We shall not go the whole 
round of the circle, but give two or three instances ; 
in all of which will be noticed the wholly groundless 
assumptions on which the science (as it is falsely called) 
rests, 

-To begin with the first, Aries ~, orthe Ram. After 
describing the fiery nature of the sign, Lilly proceeds to 
enumerate the personal endowments it bestows, the 
countries and cities it governs, and the minor localities 
of which it is the thdicator. These latter are given 
under the head ‘“ Places.”—“ Where sheep and small 
cattle feed ; high and sandy ground ; private and un- 
frequented places in houses ; the top covering or ceil, 
ing of houses, and the east part thereof.” 

The “Places” of Leo Ql, the Lion, are, “forests, 
woods, desert places, steep rocks, forts, castles, kings’ 

alaces, and in houses the chimney, or places where 
Fire is kept.” Now as the assignment of the roof of the 
house to the Ram, and the chimney to the Lion, may 
appear very extraordinary, if not absurd, it may be ne- 
cessary to observe, that although the relation of con- 
nection between the roof and the Ram, and the chimney 
and the Lion, may not immediately suggest itself to the 
mind, yet when it is recollected that treasures may be 
hidden or stolen at p's concealed in these strange 
and secret places, and that it is the business of astro- 
logy to disclose these depositories, we may readily 
admit, that as some one or other of the signs may in- 
dicate the locality, it is as reasonable to assign the roof 
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to the Ram, and the chimmey to the Lion, as to the 
Bull, the Crab, the Virgin, or the Fishes. 

We shall now give a specimen or two, from the same 
authority (Lilly), of the influence possessed by the signs 
in giving personal character and appearance to man :— 

“Capricornus yf, the Goat, gives a person of an indif- 
ferent stature, not very tall ; his body is dry and spare ; 
his visage long, lean, and slender ; his chin is long and 
narrow; his beard (if he have any) is very thin; his 
hair black or dark brown; the neck long and thin, and 
the chest narrow.” : 

Saturn, the lord of the house, bestows, according to 
Blagrave, a personal form and appearance that agree, 
in some respécts, with what Lilly aseribes to the sign. 
“Saturn gives a pefson of a middle stature, with a 
swarthy, pale, and muddy complexion, little eyes, un- 

leasant down-cast look, lowering eyebrows, broad 
orehead, flat nose, and thick lips; he with his 
head stooping, and with his feet shovelling; he hath 
at lop-ears, black, lank, greasy, or shining hair, thin 
Fond, spare body, and is every way a heavy, unpleasing, 
peevish, melanc ol, and lumpish person : this of him- 
self. But you must mix his or any other planet's signi- 
fications, according as they are conjoined with others.” 
Saturn, in his other house—Aquarius <7, the Water- 
pourer—* gives a full-bodied person, of the middle 
stature, inclined to ~ =. a clear complexion, 
brown hair, and a graceful deportment ; he is affable, 
courteous, of an excellent prying fancy, and a proficient 
in what he undertakes in sciences and arts, but subject 
to be conceited, yet a person of a pregnant genius.” 
Here it may be observed that the abstract or ele- 


mentary power given by Lilly to the signs, and by Bla- 
grave to the planets, as it is never exercised =< or 
alone, being always combined with and tempered by 


other influences, could only be known to the professors 
of astrology by inspiration, for that which never makes 
itself manifest under any circumstances can never be 
discovered by observation. And it may be further re- 
marked, that the early astrologers, in assigning power 
to the constellations, seem to have imagined that their 
names were indications of their several offices and spe- 
cifications of their influence. 

We proceed to the asserted nature, power, and influ-. 
ence of the planets. 

The names and characters of the seven old planets 
are, Saturn h, by nature cold, dry, and melancholy ; 
Jupiter %, hot, moist, and temperate; Mars ¢, hot, 
dry, and choleric; Sol ©, hot, dry, and temperate ; 
Venus 9, cold, moist, and. phlegmatic; Mercury 3, 
cold, dry, and variable; Luna ), cold, moist, and 
phlegmatic. These seven planets are all that can be 
considered a8 belonging to astrology ; Uranus I, Ceres 

, Pallas ¢, Juno ¥, and Vesta 6, not having been 

iscovered till after the year 1780. 
Saturn is the most cruel and malignant of all the 
lanets, and oh that account is termed the greater in- 
fortune. The opinion respecting his cruelty most pro- 
bably arose from the circumstance of his having been 
made the emblem of time, which may be considered as 
cutting down and devouring its own offspring. The 
malign nature of Saturn is so well shown by Dryden 
(himself a believer in astrology), that any prose account 
of it would be comparatively feeble. Saturn, speaking 
in his own person, says— 
“ Man feels me when I press th’ etherial plains, 
My hand is heavy, and the wound remains. 
Mine is the shi in a wat'ry sign, 
And in an the dark dungeon mine ; 
Cold shiv'ring agues, melancholy care, 
And bitter blasting winds, and poison'd air, 
And wilful death resulting from despair. 
The throttling quinsey ‘tis my star a 
And rheumatisms 


ints 
T send to rack the joints. 
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Mine is the privy pois'’ning: I command 
Unkindly seasons, and ungrateful land ; 

My looking is the sire of pestilence 

That sweeps at once the people and the prince.” 

The | oping besides being the special significators of 
those who are born when the constellation which con- 
stitutes their house is rising, are the general significa- 
tors of various kirids of persons and professions. They 
have also dominion over plants and herbs, and are the 
indicators of different diseases. The kinds of persons 
and professions denoted by Saturn are ancient people 
in neral, husbandmen, day-labourers, beggars, 
plum colliers, scavengers, miners, sextons, monks, 
and sectaries. 

The next b nage in astrological order is Jupiter, the 
most exalted in Lom ge of the astral heptarchy. He 
is called, on account of his beneficence, the greater 
JSortune, and is the causator of justice, honour, mercy, 
moderation, we 6 temperance, and magnanimity. 
“ He denotes a handsome person, a ruddy com- 
plexion, an oval face, high and large forehead, gre 
eyes, soft auburn or chestnut-coloured hair, and muc 
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Under the patronage of Jupiter aré kings, princes, 
nobles, judges, senators, bishops, clergymen, and 
civilians. e oak is under the dominion of Jupiter. 
wr... third in order, but second in malignity, is 

ars :— 

‘* Mad furious pow’r, whose unrelenting mind 
No god can govern and no justice bind.” 


It is useless, however, to go through all the planets, 
enumerating the absurd appropriations that are made 
to each—of emperors, kings, coppersmiths, and pew- 
terers to the sun; of painters, players, cowslips, and 
daisies to Venus; of philosophers, astrologers, printers, 
and tailors to Mercury. All of them appear to have 
been derived from some fancied approximation to poet- 
ical descriptions, or to the old mythological characters 
given to the deities after which the planets had been 
named. Not the slightest attempt seems to have been 
made to found any of the principles of the art on ob- 
servation of facts; it was probably felt that any such 
proceeding would destroy it. As a specimen we give 
the astrological character of Luna, or the Moon, just 
remarking that “ round pale faces,” “ light grey eyes,” 
and “ light-brown hair,” seem more characteristic of 
climate than a “ well dignified ” moon. 

This beautiful luminary— 

“ Queen of the mournful night, 
With thousand stars attending on her train, 
Cheering mankind with lustre not her own,” 


is so susceptible of the influence of the other plants, 
and so frequently changed in her disposition by being 
in their vicinity, that she can ceareaty be said to 
any decided character. However, when she is well 
dignified, “ she gives a petson somewhat above the 
middle stature, a round pale face, light grey eyes, com- 
monly anegual, light brown hair, the body plump, cor- 
ulent, and phicsmatic, and short fleshy nein and 
ngers: If ill dignified, the person proves to be a 
nd or lazy idle companion, given to sottishness 
and delighting in living carelessly and beggarly, a 
mutable, unsettled, inconstant person.” She is the 
patroness of queens, duchesses, and ladies. She is also 
the significator of travellers, pilgrims, sailors, fisher- 
men, vintners, coachmen, watermen, and charwomen. 
She eorverns white roses and the willow-tree, anc, 
accoriig te Hudibras— 
“ Rules all the sea and half the land, 
And over moist and crazy brains, 
In high spring-tides, at midnight reigns.” 
(To be continued.j 





